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“PUCK”, MARDIGRASTIC, 5.» Joseph Tooker, with a step ladder taking 
No. 13 North William Street, New York. — On the 4th of April there is going to be a | * “Trip tothe Moon” with complimentary 


carnival procession. It has béen heralded by,| "Ke! for the Iunar inhabitants. iis, 
an announcement from somebody named - James Gordon Bennett in Algiers fighting 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 














J=ERMS JO SUBSCRIBERS. “Rex.” That’s done to let us see that there | ™ duel vee = a nq 
One Copy one year, or 52 nuMbers.....-csevecerseccesceeres $5.00 | is one, at least, in the family who knows Latin. | . T+) Step 6 Fiske under “ Blue Glass , Shak- ¢ ? 
One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... .ccoseceserecesseseres 2.50 King Cairiiead ustially puts ‘taal appearance ing hands with a dead-head. £ 
One Copy for thirteen weeks........+-++seescecseccceecceses 1.25 a E > 3 : J 
PosTaGe Free. before Lent, but the delay in the late election i ~ Emma rs pe ze silk _ a 5th 
‘Wettan 66 Widdlieee onl toGute. knocked his riotous Majesty out of*joint and he depravity OF the stage and nunting ton ner . 


middle notes with a tuning-fork. 


Literary and artistic contributions are solicited. Address allmanu- | he comes in a little behind, this time, on the Pd 
These are but a few of the striking features 


ipts and sketches to * ° 
aie aie Editor “ Puck”, “home stretch,” as it were. He is flanked by 

















ng Mevth: Witham &, Wow York. | wm. Se. Martin, a playful gentleman, who very of the P rocession. We fully believe that, if the ‘ 
. incongruously styles himself ‘Earl Marshall thing ~- carried out in the spirit in which it y 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. of the Kingdom” and “Colonel,” and there are is conceived, it will be a success. 
. SAS a score of fiery youths full of ambition and 


Iam here. And I don’t apol- 


: ° i is back in tl “ — ” ™ 
ogize for being here.’ I only ideas, at his back. ready to take part in the READY! AYE, READY! : 
i earance will be as | Procession. We wish the thing success. We we ~ 

oe ae need something to enliven us. Nothing short | \Q‘iNcE it has gone forth to the world that ne 
agreeable to you as it is to me. 


of a procession will answer. We want a long] | <) Puck was to be one of the shining lights 
one, a strong one, and one altogether. New in the firmament of journalism, letters 
York has been asleep; it wants waking up. It | have been showered on us like “the leaves of 
hasn’t had a real sensation in a great while. A | Valambrosa”. Our peerless intellectual staff 
building falling down every now and then, or | as already had to be largely increased, mainly 
a panic in a church, or a pugilist firing off | for the purpose of opening and classifying the 
pistols indiscriminately and getting sent to jail | innumerable communications. What are we 
for ‘it, will do well enough for inexpensive | °ing to do? appears to be the question that q 
trifles; but we haven’t had a real costly, stunn- | is now agitating the minds of the American ’ 
ing thing in sensation for many aday. There’s | people, and causing them painful anxiety and 
satisfaction in knowing that at last Col. St. | Suspense, and, as we are informed by lead- 
Martin, the Earl Marshall, has hit it. Part of | ing members of the faculty , the disease of In- 
his programme is to be an Industrial procession. somnia or loss of sleep is spreading extensively 
Industries ought to be encouraged. Babbit’s | from the same cause. While deploring this 
Soap will flaunt its banner and will give away melancholy state of things, we console ourselves 
bars of the raw material to the unwashed arist- | in the fact that it can exist no longer, for Puck, 
ocracy. What could there be more thrilling | Which is now given to a million expectant read- \ 
than that? -Brandreth’s Pills will join the | ¢Ts, we modestly admit, is the best medicine for 


ranks, and anybody wanting samples to swal- | 2/! the ills that flesh is heir to, and is positively 


I have a mission to fulfill. Every- 
_body:has; but like almost every- 
body else I cafi*¥ éxactly tell what that mission 
is until I havé found out definitely myself. I 
know I am expected to be good-natured and 
smile at things as they pass: Lintendto. I 
may even venture to observe that I shall smile 
at some things whether they pass or not. But 
while putting my girdle round about the earth, 
I hope Eshall gather, in a genial, pleasant way, 
a harvest of things that may sink deep into the 
soul of even those who refuse to smile on the 
slightest provocation. I shall have pensive 
moods—occasionally; no oftener than cir- 
cumstances compel, but often enough to prove 
that I have not come merely as a flippant play- 
thing to amuse you in your idle moments, but 
rather as a pleasant confidential companion, 











who will be the best-natured fellow in the | 1. will be furnished with them free of charge. | 4 certain cure for anything and everything. It |f 
pe gee wee cay SE ee No doubt Nicoll, the tailor, will be on hand | leaves Russian Baths, Health Lifts, and Ayer’s a 
ey 1 PUCK sewing on buttons in a triumphal car and Pills a long way behind, and “Blue-Glass” can’t 
en ‘| measuring pantaloons to the music of the | “hold a ene to a ee my ef- 
x band. But there is to be more than this. fects or ulterior results. So take FUCK once & 
TORPEDOES IN HIS PATH. To the average un-inspired citizen there may | Week by all means, and as many of him as you 
PRESIDEN Hayes has a heavy Cabinet on his | pe a whirl wind of delight in these exciting please. What are we going to do? would fill 
back, which some of the leaders of the Re- features; but they would not satisfy the taste | One or two volumes to attempt to answer satis- 
publica party would not grieve, if he toppled | ofthe esthetic. Music, Science, Art, Literature, factorily. What we are not going to do? would } 
over with. Tread gently Rutherford, and you Politics, and all that sort of thing are to consti- be a more pertinent question, = even Pye we | 
will disappoint the expectations of Morose | tyte another portion of the bill. The history don’t know how to reply to. ‘‘Musicus” asks, 
Morton, Bellowing Blaine and Carping Cam- | of America is to be illustrated in migrating if that which “hath charms to soothe the savage 
eron. tableaux. Columbus and the egg is to be the breast” will receive attention. Of course it will, 
pecan first picture. The egg is to be laid on purpose; | —there is a “cuss” specially appointed to look 
WAGNER'S METHODS. and the hen on whom the responsibility falls is | after it, sag re ggrr seria tet — | 
The delightful harmony and melody of Wag- | 20W in training for the event. We understand sonore . a wor ee aS 2 mes 
ner’s music is scarcely appreciated by the aver- | #80 that several really notewor thy living pictures ee r nd . silat tes pase onli a en. 
age concert and opera-goers, owing to their of ‘contemporaneous human interest’ are to vscariggs meas as taal pi sea 
proverbial obtuseness. Puck undertakes. to | D¢ included. In advance of all contemporaries | S¢ “@ ‘tr ? mai ss tech aimed Till ei 
remedy this crying evil by explaining the | ¥° have obtained a list of a few of these. ~ 4 at euiahs teat iheid—dhy wis 
theory of Wagner’s effects in a manner which We present them here: Rae : arg zn itted on Puck, who has not wate 
will be understood by all. The delicate mech-| _*” Gov. Hayes, as he is being counted in, | a) eee ens ral E ak tio 
bon fon’ the eek sagt with movable figures of filibusters and bull- | 2 Play, and to this rule we make no exception. 
a oe Pe he ees dozers Criticism that would make a Macaulay or a 
cgee:  ydpeuploensn, 2 Richard Wagner in the act of composing Schlegel feel Fg bg : r- “er : 
=e a ; : ‘ ind out of the sails of Brunel or 
a kag his “* Walkére”, wi th the mechanism of his brain Seoliseadie Philosophy, that would cause ' 
In one of those blood-curdling items for | fully explained in wheels. Compte and Hegel to turn in their graves. { 
which the column headed “Personal Intel-} 3., Augustin Daly applying for an injunction, | Literature, of course, touches us where we're i 
ligence” in the Hera/d has become famous, we | with a wreath of lemons around his head, and | solid. Politics, ph cg Poser 4 
read that ‘‘ Hayes likes Rhine wine.—What the | the ghosts of departed foreign authors hovering ie cin tc echandlitly duck aan ie 
president elect is going to do in retaliation for | over him. our columns, and as for the Wit and Humor— 
this sudden and terrible exposure of his de- i, Chas. A. Dana, in deep mourning, with a well, our modesty forbids us saying anything 
praved tastes, is a subject for debate. ‘| flag in his hat, at half-mast. more about that for the present. 
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THOMPSON OF “ANGELS.” 


Ry BRET HARTE. 
oy 
wT tT is the story of Thompson—o .hompson, 
if the hero of ‘‘Angels;” 
Frequently drunk was Thompson, but al- 
ways polite to the stranger; 
Light and free was the touch of Thompson 
upon his revolver; 
Great the mortality incident on that lightness 
and freedom; 


Yet not happy nor gay was Thompson, the hero 
of “Angels,” 

Often spoke to himself in accents of anguish 
and sorrow, 

“Why do I make the graves of the frivolous 
youth who in folly 

Thoughtlessly pass my revolver, forgetting its 
lightness and freedom ?” 


“Why in my daily walks does the surgeon drop 
his left eye-lid, 

The undertaker smile, and the sculptor of grave- 
stone marbles 

Lean on his chisel and gaze? I care not o’er- 
much for attention; 

Simple am I in my ways, save but for this light- 
ness and freedom.” 


So spake that pensive man—this Thompson, 
the hero of “Angels,” 

Bitterly smiled to himself, as he strode through 
the chapparal, musing. 

“‘Why, O why?” echoed the pines in their dark 
olive depth far resounding, 

“Why, indeed?” whispered the sage brush, 
that bent ’neath his feet non-elastic. 


* * * %* * * 


Pleasant indeed was that morn that dawned 
o’er the bar-room at ‘‘Angels,” 

Where in their manhood’s prime -was gathered 
the pride of the hamlet. 


; Six “took sugar in theirs,” and nine to the 


barkeeper lightly 
Smiled as they said, ‘ Well, Jim, you can give 
us our regular fusil.”’ 


Suddenly, as the grey bank swoops down on 
the barn-yard, alighting 

Where, pensively picking their corn, the favorite 
pullets are gathered, 

So in that festive bar-room dropped Thompson, 
the hero of “ Angels,” 

Grasping his weapon dread with his pristine 
lightness and freedom. 


Never a word he spoke; divesting himself of 
“=-his garments, 
Danced the war dance of the playful yet truc- 
ulent Modoc, 
Uttered a single whoop and then in the accents 
of challenge, 
Spake, ““O behold in me a Crested Jay Hawk 
of the Mountain.” 


Then rose a pallid man — a man sick with fever 
and ague; 

Small was he and his step was tremulous, weak 
and uncertain; 

Slowly a Derringer drew and covered the person 
of Thompson, 

Said in his feeblest pipe, “I’m a Bald-Headed 
Snipe of the Valley!” 


As on its native plains the kangeroo, startled 
by hunters, 

Leaps with successive bounds, and hurries away 
to the thickets, 

So leaped the “Crested Hawk,” and quietly 
hopping behind him 

Ran and occasionally shot that ‘“‘ Bald-headed 
Snipe of the Valley.” 








eee 


Vain at the festive bar still lingered the people 
of “Angels,” 


-| Hearing up afar in the woods the petulant pop 


of the pistol; 
Never again returned the “Crested Jay Hawk 
of the Mountain.” : 
Never again was seen the “ Bald-headed Snipe 
of the Valley.” 


Yet in the hamlet of ‘‘Angels,” when truculent 
speeches are uttered, 

When bloodshed and life alone will atone for 
some trifling misstatement, 

Maidens and men in their prime recall the last 
hero of ‘‘Angels” — 

Think of and vainly regret the ‘“‘ Bald-headed 
Snipe of the Valley!” 














THE RECENT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
(Wot in the Almanach.) 


TELEPHONIC RELIGION, 











The most soul-soothing of all purposes to 
which the Telephone, the newly constructed 
sound-conveyer, can be put, has just been sug- 
gested. Moopy « SANKEy are still in large de- 
mand in this city; but they are as urgently 
needed in Brigham Young’s domain. Tele- 
phones are to be immediately laid on at Gil- 
more’s Garden, and the services are to be held 
in Salt Lake City. Thus the Mormonites and 
the Gothamites can be edified simultaneously; 
and Sankey’s voice will go through from Omaha 
to New York without change of cars. How 
sciences progressing ! 








Puckerings. 

The ‘City Items” department of the Com- 
mercial has some very startling information 
every now and then. The other evening it 
said that ‘Elevators’ flues carry fire into upper 
chambers.” We will not attempt to argue the 
truth of this terrible statement. We are merely 
struck dumb in admiration of the architectural 
youth who can build such sentences on short 
notice. 





“Economy does not consist only in saving 
and sparing, but also in using everything when 
there is need for it,” as the man said when he 
fished out an old trunk-strap from among his 
relics and laid it across his son’s back. 





A negro in Augusta, Georgia, put on a white 
shirt, and went into a baryoom to show it off; 
he got into a row there and shot a man. If 
people will be guilty of the reprehensible practice 
of wearing white shirts, this sort of thing must be 
expected. 





The native poet is spreading himself on 
Hayes’s election. His qualifying nouns vary 
from the ‘‘Usurper,” to the “Rightful Ruther- 
ford,” but he always manages.to find a rhyme 
for them. 





¢ 


~ Henry Bergh writes to the Herald defending 
the Spitz, and says that the saliva of an in- 
furiated man is just as dangerous as that of the 
dog. We havn't made hydrophobia a study, 
but saliva—well, the subject is not a pleasant 
one. At any rate, to show our dislike for the 
Spitz, we have banished the Cuspadores from 
our sanctum. 





A man complained that he had a pane in his 
stomach. On investigation, it was found that he’d 
only swallowed blue glass. 





A terrible threat is held forth by the proprie- 
tor of a Baltimore hotel, to expose, in the 
columns of a dramatic newspaper all the names 
of actors owing board-bills. This will prove 
very interesting reading; if the editor runs 
short of copy, a few names picked up here and 
there and flung in, will prove exciting matter to 
fill up with. , 





New or South Russia, comprises Bessarabia, 
Kherson, Taurida Yekaterinoslar and the terri- 
tory of the Don Cossacks, but how the map- 
makers ever found room to get these places in, 
when they drew Russia, is a geographical con- 
undrum. 





A writer in the London Belgravia struggles 
through a poem entitled “My Peculiarity,” in 
five verses, at the end of each telling us he 
“never can write with a wasp in the room.” 
The concluding lines run thus: 

When my own shall be erided—it matters not 
how— 

They may carve on the marble that graces 

my tomb— 
“He was not a bad poet, as poets go now, 

But he never could write with a wasp in the 

room!” 

It is singular that we are apt to be affected 
by a similar cause. And two or three frisky 
rattlesnakes, a playful polecat, or even a young 
and lively elephant, fondling us in our room 
when we are writing, disturbs our equanimity 
cpnsiderably. 





President Hayes has resolved that both his 
Exterior and Interior shall be kept in good 
condition by close-fitting Schurs. 





A naturalist proves that Jonah had quite a 
comfortable hall bedroom in the whale’s belly. 
He ought to keep his theories to himself, out of 
charity to impecunious boarding-house keepers 
or New York harbor will be overrun with 
whales offering accommodations for single gen- 
tlemen at ruinously low prices, and the wails of 
the landladies will be great. 





We are beginning to believe that the ‘‘Sun” 
really does feel bad over Hayes’s inauguration. 
It’s sad to think how often the “Sun” feels bad 
in the course of a year. 





The Zribune says: “It is now Mr, Hayes’ 
turn to ask, ‘Am I a vassal or apeer?’?” Hayes 
doesn’t ap peer to vassalate much whatever he be. 





A San Francisco’ bride made her wedding 
trip upon a vessel on which she was born 
twenty years ago. We suppose they gave her 
a good berth on board in consequence. . 


The London Zance¢t defines ‘ Moderate 
Drinking ” as that which consists with a clean 
tongue, a good appetite, a slow pulse, a cool 
skin, a clear head, a steady hand, good walking 
power, and light, refreshing sleep. Puck thinks 





moderate drinking is that which consists with — 
| fifteen cents, a friend to furnish them, and 


some lemon in it. 
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RUTHERFORD OF OHIO. 
(With humble apologies to Lord Macaulay.) 
BY A RABID DEMOCRAT. 


ow Glory to Zack Chandler, and Wells’ 
Returning Board 
And Glory to our President new, the 


guileless Rutherford. 

Now let us crow right merrily with lusty noise 
and din, 

From Maine away to Florida, for Hayes is 
counted in 

And thou dear Wells, our own dear Wells, who 
was abused so sadly; 

Again must smile and quite forget the House 
did treat thee badly. 

Thou st uckst to us, our own sweet boy, bravo! 
through thick and thin 

For Tilden’s “‘sick’: and Hewett’s whipped and 
Hayes is counted in. 

Huzza! huzza! a single vote has caused our 
hearts to glow; 

Hurrah! hurrah! for Rutherford, our man from 
Ohio. 5 

Yes! Morton’s come to marshall us in a brand 
new broadcloth coat 

And he has tied ‘a bloody shirt” about his 
husky throat; 

He smiled upon his party, and found for them 
a cry 

And said unto the Democrats, your chance is 
‘‘all my eye” 

With confidence he spoke to us. 
bound to win; 

No ‘matter how the states do go, so long”as 
Hayes goes in, 

And if the polls defeat us quite, as well indeed 
they may, 

For Democrats are strong and fierce and anxi- 
ous to have sway. 

Shout when I shake “my bloody shirt”, for I 
would have them know 

That Tilden shan’t be President, but Hayes of 
Ohio. 

Hurrah, they all are voting, and ballots thick 
and fast 

From morn to eve flow in the box,—the podl- 
ing’s closed at last; 

But Tilden then is gaining ground, and Hayes 
will lose the day, 

And Sherman and Zack Chandler feel just any- 
thing but gay. 

And now my pure Returning Boards, and 
Carpet-baggers dear, 

Cook all returns to suit our side, and you'll 
have nought to fear. 

Ten thousand votes are then thrown out, or 
placed to turn the scale, 

-Ten thousand men are disfranchised, protest 

does not avail; 

And Hayes steps in, for the foul tide he’s 
‘taken at the flood” 

And Morton proudly flaunts on high his great 
chemise of blood; 

But glory to Zack Chandler and Wells’ Re- 
turning Board, 

And glory to O. Morton and the guileless 
Rutherford. 


‘‘T know we’re 








THE SEXES IN HEAVEN. 
HE other day the Rev. E. R. Keyes 
preached on the mutual relations of the 
sexes in the next world. He didn’t at- 

tempt to argue the possible existence or non- 
existence of a next world. He took that for 
granted. That was very kind of him; and 
many of us will feel a tranquil joy in the knowl- 
edge that our blissful hereafter is a matter of 
course. But, in addition to this, Mr. Keyes 
gave vent toanother charming thought. ‘Men 
and women”, said he, ‘‘appear as men and wo- 
men in heaven; the same ineffable felicity that 


Oe 


PUCK. 





ON 


exists among lovers here will continue to exist 
in heaven!” 

Isn’t that a delightful idea ? 

If any of you had imagined that, after you 
had run your lovers course on earth,—after you 
- had spooned your spoon here below, had got 
through with all earthy hugs and kisses, you 
had reached the end of such sweets,—banish 
that direful thought. For, in a world beyond, 
in a region where all is joy contentment and 
calm, where, as we have been taught, peace 
holds her court and care and strife are strangers 
—there far away from the turmoil of spring 
openings and the conflict of election returns; 
you shall have another little spat with your own 
true love, feed once more with your favorite 
spoon, and once more press those ruby lips in 
true affection. Amid those halls of dazzling 
light, we shall perhaps hear fond he and she 
angels singing, ‘‘Must we then meet as strangers” 
and ‘Pull down the blind.” 

Mr. Keyes theory certainly offers many pro- 
spective beauties; but like all other beautiful 
theories, it has its weak points. 

There is, beyond dispute, something truly 
refreshing in the thought that “two souls with 
but a single thought, two hearts that beat as 
one’, on earth, will when they meet again in 
heaven still cherish but that one thought, and 
beat accordingly; but Mr. Keyes does not tell 
us what the he and the she angels do in heaven 
when they get jealous of one another. If your 
Arabella who has been smiling on you for a 
considerable length of time suddenly takes it 
into her head to smile on some other angel, 
what are you to do about it? You couldn’t 
in justice to your position in celestial society 
get into a row with your opponent and fireshim 
out! And again if man and womai in heaven 
are to be man and woman as they were before, 
Mr. Smith and Mrs. Smith will still be husband 
and wife and as such continue to call each 
other “‘my dear” and “my love” with all their 
old time sarcasm, much to the disgust of the 
unmarried angels who, angling for matrimonial 
sweets on high, don’t want to be reminded of 
the unromantic phases of marital life. Will they 
have divorce suits in heaven? And if so, what 
will be the grounds that shall justify a separation ? 
Certainly ‘‘ incompatibility” of temper will not 
be one of them; for to believe that angels with 
wings couldn’t get along in heaven would be 
to destroy forever all the impressions of peace 
and harmony that are associated with the 
world to come. 

Mr. Keyes, before he comes out and boldly 
startles us with such innovations, should con- 
sider the resulting complications. 


Just fancy a sweet good little angel,—a young 
lady of first class society, in fact,—being des- 
perately in love with some reckless angel who 
will not return her passion. Willshe not dwindle, 
peak and pine, and hiding herself in some re- 
mote corner of her starry home, wish that she 
were dead, once more ? 

On the other hand let us suppose that Al- 
phonso Brown has just parted on earth from 
the girl of his heart, and gone to heaven. 
There he meets Susan Clark, the maiden he 
once adored. He immediately renews his ac- 
quaintance with her, once more pledges his 
hearts affection, purified and intensified of 
course by his heavenly surroundings, and they 
again become “all in all’ to each other. 


What sweet hours they pass talking over their 
by-gone love, of the time he first met her, and 
squeezed her hand, when she blushed, and 
she—well, she doesn’t mind confessing it now— 
let him kiss her on the cheek and didn’t slap 
his face as she might have done and would have 
done, if she hadn’t felt more than a passing 
fancy for him. Once more their hearts unite 
and they become betrothed. He takes her to 
balls and parties and “shows her off”, the 





happiest little angel in the neighborhood. 


‘| of her lover, 


eee aed 


|. Meanwhile, however, the girl whom’ Alphonso 
has left behind on earth, grieving over the loss 
follows him into this far-off 
land, and enters the list of angels. At a sur- 
prise party given to a seraphim, which she at- 
tends, she meets her Alphonso and his bride. 
A mutual recognition ensues. Thenshescreams, 
flaps her wings, and faints. When she recovers 
she learns of Alphonso’s new-found love! 
Her anguish is terrific. ‘‘What shall I do?” 
she cries as she paces the cerulean pavement in 
intense excitement, “‘Oh Alphonso, that you 
should treat me thus!” But Alphonso is in- 
nocent. He loved her on earth, as faithfully 
as man could love. In vain he reasons with 
her that the girl he now loves, is loved in a dif- 
ferent sort of way. She will not listen to reason. 
Neither will Susan Clark. They cast furious 
glances at each other and make furious threats 
of tearing each others golden hair. Poor 
Alphonso! Surfeited with affections, so vast 
and varied, he flees, and seeking refuge in 
some bachelors’ boarding house, passes the 
rest of his angelic days in a hall bed-room, 
reading personals in the Hera/d, asking him to 
‘return and all will be forgiven!” 


This is only one of the harrowing pictures 
that suggest themselves as the consequences of 
Mr. Keyes’ theory. Much as we could wish to see 
his ideas carried out for the sake of angels with 
marriageable sons and daughters,—still we think 
the plan too precarious for those regions of 
tranquil bliss; and when he observes “ people 
couldn’t endure existence in heaven with sex 
abolished” he should first make it clear how 
people could endure existence at all in heaven 
without that abolition—and when he suggests 
‘as well might we attempt to reproduce the 
sublime strains of Mozart or Haydn or Beet- 
hoven without the harmonious blending of bass 
and.soprano and tenor’—I would hazard the 
opinion, that with the sexes in heaven, the 
aforesaid sublime strains would suddenly sound 
like so many bars of the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman”. 

SYDNEY ROSENFELD. 

JR. pleasing myself with delightful visions 
¢ of the speedy approach of the hour, 
when I should be able to write therewith four 
times as fast as with a pen, and throw off be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty pages of inspira- 
tion per hour. It is a natty little machine, 
and the moment I was in possession of it I set 
myself before it with the feeling that a new era 
had opened in my life. As nature has not given 
me a genius for mechanical construction, I 
trusted implicitly to the printed directions for 
“setting-up, working, and keeping in order” 
the purchase in question,—with what success I 
now hasten to inform an indulgent public. 

The first direction which met my eye was the 
following: ‘“ After removing strings, paper, &c., 
used in packing machine for shipment, next 
attach the string, on wheel and axle movement 
on the right, to the treadle-wire running 
up through the table.” This seemed to be 
the very quintessence of easiness. The only 
difficulty in the way appeared to be the ecutive 
absence of the treadle-wire. The hole fo- the 
treadle-wire to go through was visible; in iact 
there was enough hole for a hundred treadle- 
wires, and the machinist seemed to have com- 
pensated for the absence of one essential by 
providing an overabundant supply of another. 
So after spending one hour and twenty-five 
minutes in searching for the treadle-wire, With- 
out the remotest glimmering of the signification 
of that technical term, I applied myself to the 
direction number two. 

This clause reads as follows: “In drawer of 
machine will be found a paper rest, on back 





MY TYPE-WRITER. 





few days ago I bought a type-writer, 
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ef which are a couple of balancing pins: or 
supports. On carriage-frame, behind the print- 
ing-cylinder, will be found holes corresponding 
with these pins. Insert pins in holes, and the 
paper rest wili. be fitted in place, and the ma- 
chine ready for work,” 

‘To obey this lucid mandate would of course 
be mere child’s play. Upon opening the 
drawer, I found there a chisel, a small bottle of 
kerosene, a tooth-brush, and a brass frame. 
The latter being the only article at all cor- 
responding to the term paper-rest, I seized it 
with avidity, and triumphantly prepared to in- 
sert its two points in the designated holes which 
I confidently calculated upon finding on the 
carriage-frame behind the printing-cylinder. 
I think that most other men would have been 
equally confident. To this day, however, I have 
remained ignorant as to what the carriage- 
frame *is, and have my doubts as to the iden- 
tity of the printing-cylinder. Suffice it to say, 


however, that my tour of discovery for the | 


pin-holes resulted in one leg of the brass-frame 
being inserted at the back of the machine in 
such a manner, that the body of the frame was 
left sticking in the air in a ridiculous manner 
quite incompatible with any sane conception 
of the normal attitude of a paper-rest. Still I 
had obeyed the prescribed directions, and was 
I to blame for not knowing that the paper-rest 
was already in position, and that the brass 
frame was intended for another and far different 
purpose? By no means. 

Outwardly calm, but with feelings consider- 
ably agitated (for I now begun to feel that my 
instincts as a gentleman had been trifled with), 
I proceeded with the directions for working 
this iron outrage. The radiant rhetoric adopted 
by the literary genius who had prepared those 
directions read as follows: ‘“‘ Lay paper on pa- 
per-rest above referred to,”— at that moment it 
was sticking in the air like a danseuse’s leg,— 
“‘with edge of paper close down between print- 
ing-cylinder and feed-roller. Turn printing- 
cylinder by hand from you, which will draw on 
feed-paper to proper position for printing. 
Roll paper in sufficiently far to give desired 
margin on top of sheet, and see that the pointer 
on front of carriage is at o inscale. The car- 
riage is brought to position by pressing foot on 
treadle and drawing it there; or at the right 
hand and back of carriage will be observed a 
projecting thumb-piece, which, pressed on, will 
release the carriage, and enable the operator 
to place it by hand where he desires; the car- 
riage remaining free to be moved so long as the 
thumb-piece is so pressed down.” The lavish 
and gaudy use of technical metaphors in this 
piece of description was bewildering to the in- 
tellect, and necessitated the reading of the pas- 
sage over and over again. The writer was 
evidently a young man of poetic imagination, 
and like all young writers so afflicted he had 
indulged himself in the ideal and abstract, to 
the prejudice of the actual and concrete. Had 
there been a treadle for the foot to press, no 
insuperable obstacle in my case would have 
existed to my placing my foot upon it; but 
treadle there was none, and on my giving the 
faintest pressure to the thumb-piece (of which 
before the evening was over I became as fright- 
ened as though it had been a thumb-screw) the 
“carriage” ran like mad from one end of the 
“scale” to the other, and a little alarm-bell 
sounded the tocsin to the work of devastation. 

Feverish from the intense and long-protracted 
mental strain, I went to bed and dreamed that I 
was a piece of paper being drawn slowly be- 
tween.a printing-cylinder and a feed-roller. In 
the morning, I calmly and coolly re-perused the 
“directions,” from first to last. I did not go 
mad, I did not lose my temper. On the con- 
trary, I laughed until hilarious tears rivuleted 
down my cheeks, and I shall maintain until 
the day of my destiny is over, that for ingenious- 





‘ever met; they have peculiarities, of course, but | 





| 
ness of expression and floridity of color, those 
directions are as unique a piece of humor as | 
the world might wish to see. Such delicious 
little sentences as this greeted me at every turn: 
“To increase the tension, loosen the pulley- | 
cord from the tie-rack.” ‘‘ When the type-bar | 
sticks in its guide, push the top of the loop of 
the guide to one side.” ‘If any type gets out 
of alignment, it can be adjusted by loosening 
the screw of its hanger-bearer.” Of all these 
morceaux, however, my favorite is the follow- | 
ing: ‘“‘When the tension of the rocking-bar | 
spring is too weak, tighten the screw in the 
back of the pivoted horizontal brace, which | 
connects with the ratchet in the rear.” What | 
could be more felicitously put than this “‘ratchet | 
in the rear.” 
After an hour’s solid laughter, alone worth | 
the price of the machine, | locked the printed | 
directions up in my medicine chest along with | 
other cures for low spirits and indigestion, and | 
immediately commenced work at my type- | 
writer. I found that, the directions once for- | 
gotten, it was a most charming invention, which | 
Iam sure the Editor of “Puck” will have | 
no objection thus to gratuitously puff. It never 
gives me any trouble and I manage it beauti- | 
fully ; but in all my varied manipulations, I don’t 
know whether it is the ratchet in the rear that | 
I have to'slide over the thumb-piece of the 
alignment, or whether I tighten the rocking- 
bar spring by depressing the hanger-bearer, or 
whether I insert the tie-rod between the feed- 
ing-cylinder and the hinge-rail. And what is 
more, I don’t care. 


—s 


A. E, LANCASTER. 


ONE OF OUR CLUBS, 
AND SOME OF ITS MEMBERS 








HE city of , not 1,000 miles from 
New York, boasts the possession of 
the Eclectic Club, an _ organization 

founded, as its records inform us, “‘ for the pro- 
motion of social intercourse and good-fellow- 
ship among actors, artists, literary men and 
gentlemen.” 
The present membership is composed more 
of gentlemen than of the other three classes. 
The members are as jolly a set of fellows as you 


they are pleasant ones; they have equally, of | 
course, their weaknesses, but they are amiable | 
ones. 

Let me attempt to describe some of them. 

George Forrest, a good-natured fellow of 
some thirty summers and winters, and a man of 
independent means, comes first. He does 
nothing for a living—and a great deal of it. 
His weakness is a constant dread of catching 
cold and a persistent desire to close every door, 
window, crack and ventilator in the club-house. 
Hence, he is known as the ‘Committee on 
Draughts.”’ 





| purse is open to any man. that needs it. 
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Tom Biggs is our champion poker-player. 
In appearance and manner he is like an inno- 


| cent country youth, in fact he is as sharp as he 


is generous and kind-hearted. He will bet as 
much on a pair of deuces as most men would 
‘dn a straight flush, but, the game over, his 
Tom 
is a chronic “‘kicker,” always ready to grumble 
about something, just for the pleasure of making 
a disturbance; it is a pet theory of his that no 
club can succeed unless it has periodical rows, 
and hence his constant appeal to the ‘ boys,” 
“Oh, let us kick!” 

Bob Hamilton is another of our amiable 
members, always lending money, never getting 
it back, always vowing he will never lend any 


| more, and always breaking his vow. Bob is our 


club Malaprop. He will remark that “it isa 
very unctuous evening gentlemen,” or that he 
has “‘ a bad attack of the mucous membrane,” 
or again, that there has been “a collusion on 
the railroad.” But he does this for fun, and 
among those who do not know him it is a 
source of great wonder and amusement. 

Charlie Burnham, or the “Melancholy Dane,” 
as he is called, is the best actor I have ever 
seen. He can read Shakespeare better than 
any one I have ever heard, and he knows half 
of Mr. S.’s plays by heart. But he would rather 
play a ‘two-and-a-half line” than recite, in- 
deed, as he himself expresses it, he would 
“rather be a dog and bay the moon.” On 
nights of receptions Charlie is invariably ‘called 
out of town” and keeps carefully away from the 
club for fear of being asked “to spout.” 


Not so modest is Ernest Larnad; he will re- 
cite speeches from Webster and Ciay by the 
hour, and is extremely useful in the small hours 
of the morning, when the House Committee 
desire to clear the rooms. 

Will Scott is our champion “treater.” I do 
not think there is a man in the club who has 
not drank with him. ‘The steward hears his 
tread and rushes fora pad; he has a private 
bell for his own ringing. He also has a grand- 
father, eight dogs, a gun, and a fishing privilege 
‘“‘*way down in Maine.” 

john O'Malley is a French gentleman of ele- 
gant leisure, who is always seeking change fora 
$50 bill. Tom Biggs says that he has lived on 
that one bill for a year to his knowledge; but 
then Biggs will have his little joke! 

Goldwin Lamb is the chronic growler of the 
institution—the man who complained to the 
House Committee that the fire-axe in the wash- 
room was not kept sharp enough, and that the 
boys did not keep the buttons on their liveries 
nearly bright enough. Lamb isamoneyed man, 
however. He is always buying houses and horses 
and works of art from the “‘boys”—or, at least, he 
is always asking™how much they want for 
them. 

Carl Vermilion ana John Frieze are our 
artists—members whose works adorn our walls— 
that is to say the walls of our kitchen. They 
are known as “ The Committee on Whitewa-hing 
and Kalsomining.” 

Julius Kappel is our art connoisseur, or as 
Hamilton calls it, ‘‘ conoysser.” He loses more 
money in importing works of art every week than 
all the rest of us make ina year. He isthe bosom 
friend of all the most eminent European artists; 
has slept with Kaulbach, was rocked in the 
same cradle with Meissonier. 

Jed Baldwin is “he “masher” of the elub. 
He has broken up more homes, fallen in love 
with more women, rendered more men miserable 
for life than I have time to tell of. He and 
Lamb travel together and, if I am to believe 
Biggs, write each other the perfumed pink 


notes which daily await them in the club letter- ee 


box. ; 
Our representative literary man is the author 


of a highly valuable treatise on “The Use of | { 
Dyed Gloves in Store-Cleaning; or, the House- }} 
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maid’s Road to Wealth.” He is also an 
authority on art, and has a waddle and lisp 
which are the envy of all rival A#erateurs. 

The ‘solid’? mau of the concern is the chief 


in a large railroad, who has recently developed |. 


a marvelous passion for art and is paying the 
most extravagant prices for old chromos. The 
“boys” are sorry for this, for, before he was 
taken with the mania, he was one of the jolliest 
and most liberal men in the club. In his lucid 
intervals, he is still a jovial fellow, and keeps up 
the reputation of being ‘our best-dressed ‘ 
member ’”’, 

I must not omit mention of our standing 
candidate for Member of Assembly, who is, 
also, the bosom friend and companion of Chief 
Justice Waite. Nor should I forget our political 
member, he who complains of the hydra-headed 





(Hamilton calls it ‘‘ hydrant-headed’’) monster 
of corruption that stalks abroad in high 
places.” 

Signor Honora Mulloni, the musical member, 
is well known to all musicians. 
authority on wind instruments and blowing 
generally. He arranges our musical soirées, 
and usually performs all but the first and last 
pieces himself. He is, however, free from the 
vice of most musical-club-men,—he is not 
connected with any bogus piano firm. 

Lastly, let me mention our worthy steward 
who, as he himself has frequently informed 
me, has lost more money during his connection 
with our club than he ever had. 

The unpaid pads in this poor fellow’s safe 
(he always locks them up, as they are not likely 
to he called for) are crumbling to pieces with age. 

The House Committee have promised to 
supply him with slate or tin pads, “ warranted 
not to wear out’, 

I will inform you how the new arrangement 
works in my next. 

In conclusion, I should state that ours is an 
“€ esthetic club.” 

I have it on the best authority. The only 
p.ano man in our organization is my informant. 
He said one evening, in my hearing, when told 
that the restaurant did not pay, because the 
members forgot to settle their accounts: ‘‘ Well, 
why should it? Shentlemen, dis ish not a 
gorging cloob, itsh an zshtetic cloob!” 

And so it is. 

( H. H. MARKS, 


R. B. H. 10 S. J. T. 


Sadly I confess that thou hast won the 
battle; 

Are the fruits of victory in this struggle always 
Gathered by the vanquished ? 


Sy I salute thee, lucky friend and rival; 
ef 


Here I find myself but the slave of office— 

Slave of whims and forms—everybody’s lacquey; 

While thou sittest there, dignified and placid, 
Free and independent. 


I but come and go at the beck of others,— 
‘* Leaders”, who are bustling noisily around me 
In a patriotic fervor which is nourished 

By the spoils of party. 


Wheresoe’er I turn is the office-seeker; 

Wheresoe’er I turn are the bore and flunky; 

Wheresoe’er I turn are my own bulldozers 
Seeking te devour me! 


Wheresoe’er I turn is the scandal-monger; 

See the name I cherish covered with reproaches! 

I am launched already on a dark and boundless 
Sea of defamation. 


2 cep Be salute thee, lucky friend and brother, 
Envy thy peace, happiness and freedom, 
For a week discloses that success is failure— 
He who wins is beaten! 


| Grover had to postpone indulging in prof- 


He is an | 





PUCK’S ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 


SENATE. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 77u. 


Vice  Presi- 
DENT WHEELER 
told Lafayette 
Grover, of Ore- 
gon, to walk up 
to the desk to 
swear, and be a 
Senator, and do 
as the other 
boys did. 

SENATOR Ham 
LIN said, not if 
he knew it, un- 
til Senator Mit- 
chell overhauls 
his papers. So 


anity, and the case of the patriotic Ket- 
LoGG, the would-be Senator from Louisiana, 
was then considered. _ 

SENATOR Bayarp said Kellogg wasn’t a 
Senator. 

SENATOR BLAINE insisted that he was as much 
a Senator as Hayes was President; same return- 
ing boards did the business. He hoped that 
his tongue might remain in his cheek, and his 
right hand forget its cunning, if he ever went 
back on him. 

SENATOR Morton knew Kellogg was Senator, 
and as for there being anything in the shape 
of fraud in Louisiana, why that was a popular 
delusion. No Republican was ever known to 
cheat, no, not if he were paid for it. 

SENATOR MITCHELL’s disposition was natur- 
ally of so angelic a character, that he found it 
awfully hard to oppose so honorable a man as 
GROVER, who was a fraud, a receiver of bribes 
and corrupt generally. (Here Mr. MITCHELL 
shed tears.) KELLOGG was now ordered to lie 
on the table for the present—that is to say his 
case was, 

MARCH ot. 

SENATOR GROVER having been duly admitted, 
said, if ever there existed an A 1 teak-built and 
copper-fastened individual, he was that man,— 
he therefore demanded an investigation. Agreed 
to. Yeas, everybody. Nays, nobody. 

PRESIDENT Hayes’s Cabinet nominations 
were referred to the several Senate Committees. 
Some of them were reported for confirmation, 
but there were many wry faces at having to 
swallow, without any pretense of sugar-coat- 
ing, the cabinet-pills. 








HENS AS PIPE-LAYERS. 


Fe choses hen has overtaken the Massa- 


chusetts hens. On every hand are found 

support and illustration for the beautiful 
hypothesis with which the name of Darwin has 
been linked, and now the Yankee hen has come 
forward to add her testimony. It is a Pittsfield 
fowl— the one particularly alluded to—and is 
owned by one Locke. She has ceased laying 
eggs of the ordinary ovoid pattern, and has 
begun’ to produce eggs with a hollow stem, re- 
sembling the short clay pipe of an Irishman 
that has been used about three years—the pipe 
we mean. Clipping off one end of this marvelous 
egg, we have a perfect pipe-bowl, of the usual 
size, from the bottom of which extends a stem 
turning at-a right angle, about the size ofa 
pipe-stem, and an inch-and-a-half long. Three 
of these have already been produced, and there 
are indications of a regular supply, if the feath- 
ered architect can be properly encouraged. 
As Wallace has shown, new varieties tend to 
become permanent, and even the so-called 
freaks of nature can be perpetuated by careful 
protection and interbreeding. If Pittsfield can 





establish a new breed of Meerschauth Fowls, 
every member of which can be relied on to turn 
out a good, strong egg, with a handle to it, it 
will assume the first importance among’ our 
manufacturing towns. Locke can knock off 
work, run for the Legislature, and ‘‘ make of 
life a joyful holiday.” An extra ration of lime’ 
every morning would soon so toughen the shells 
that they could be smoked for some time with- 
out danger of breaking, and the diet could be 
further modified for the purpose of improving 
the paitern and texture of the article. 

For fancy purposes, the hens could be fed on 
creosote, yellow ochre, or carmine, so that the 
pipes would be beautifully colored and decor- 
ated in the very process of manufacture. A 
pipe, illuminated with fantastic and gorgeous 
devices, without requiring industrious devotion 
in back-rooms, would immediately command a 
premium in any market, for many valuable and 
talented young men, who now spend their even- 
ings in conferring a delicate tinge upon their 
meerschaums, would be released for the benefit 
of quilting parties and other social enterprises. 
It will be observed that all qualities and pat- 
terns of pipes can thus be produced by artifi- 
cially breeding towards the characteristic de- 
sired. By interbreeding fowls that produce 
eggs with the longest stems, stems of any length 
can ultimately be attained, and it is not improb- 
able that an egg could at last be reached having a 
lid opening with hinges and perhaps a hook to 
hang it up by. There is no end to possibilities 
in this direction. The substitution of other 
minerals for lime in the feed would be followed 
by a corresponding change of the egg to glass, 
porcelain, china, and other precious wares, and 
even the metals might profitably be introduced. 
It is not necessary to follow up the hint. The 
Meerschaum Hen 1s the hen of the future. 

Tus. 


FITZNOODLE IN: NEW YORK. 
I. 


HE VISITS THE PARK 
THEATRE 

Ya-as, some things 
in this country ar. 
doosid widiculous; 
so different from 
London, yer kriow. 
tj, Jack Carnegie ac- 
fe) tually dwopped on 
& me at the Bwevoort 
—left his wegiment 
in Canada and took 
awun over to New York. Jack ain’t a bad 
sort of a fellaw, wather boisterious, but “ good 
form.” Said we’d go to the Park Theatre— 
devilish funny to name it Park Theatre when it 
ain’t ina park at all. They called the piece 
“Our Boarding-House.” What absurd places 
boarding houses must be. I never understand 
plays; it baws a fellow, you know—and all the 
fellaws and the women on the stage did such odd 
things. A postman brings in ietters and a lot 
of people sit down to dinner. Some fellaw be- 
hind me, who looked awfully like a cad, said it 
was “hash.” Hash! What is hash? I wish 
fellaws in Amewicaw would use words that a 
fellaw could understand. There’s a fellaw who 
looks like those fellaws you see about Leicester 
Square, but I don’t understand Italian. Then 
there’s a fellaw who’s got some balloons, and a 
fellaw who has a vewy bad tailor and dwawls 
disgustingly. Then there’s a fellaw who does 
something with a gun, and an infant who has 
thin legs, and a big woman who says her old 

man was “‘a gouger”, and not a bad-looki 
girl who was widow or ot of the sort. 
All the snobs in the place laughed so much, and 
as I didn’t know what they were laughing at, 
ack and I went to an Amewican club, of which 

am an honowawy member. 
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1. The tall stranger takes an attic room. | 
‘‘Am I to sleep in this thing ?” | 
| 
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3- ‘“‘ But it isn’t so comfortable after all. I'll | 
change it.” 
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A determined effort. 










9. “ Hang it, I knew that stove was in the 


way.” 
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FANCIES AND FOIBLES. 


Dear Puck. 

Spring has come. 

This is a piece of information which I fling 
forth gratuitously. It will have this one ad- 
vantage over many other bits of gratuitous in- 
formation—its truth will not be questioned. 
And you are born in spring! I am glad of that. 
Its a good time of the year for the purpose. I 
should have been born in spring myself, if I 
had had my own way about it. It is the season 
for openings. Flower blossoms and dry-goods 
stores join hands in the festivities. 

The fragrance of green fields and silk ribbons 
unite to waft us into vernal ecstacies. We 
might never be roused from them, were it not for 
the little bills our wives and daughters poke 
under our noses when they get home from 
spring openings laden with all sorts of delights 
at so many cents a yard. Still, what is a little 


bill compared to the balm of approaching | 


summer ? 
I feel the gay spirit of youth coming fresh 
upon me again, and as I carefully brush the 





hair at the back of my head, so as to conceal | 


the little bald spot that glistens there, I realize 
that, even with a new president, a new cabinet, 
blue-glass and the Telephone to worry us, there 
is still enough joy left to banish all thought of 
declining years. 

That’s rather a little sentimental for my 
usual style, but it’s Araminta’s fault, she will 
persist in reading verses to me every Sunday, 
and, some how or other, whether I will or not, 
I drop into these rhapsodic measures, myself. 

Araminta is a good girl. 





I have yo ong from my subject—but the 
important ideas that caused the digression will, 
I hope, plead my excuse. Araminta is of a 
poetic nature. She writes verses herself every 
now and then. They are not very deep, but 
they have a home-like air about them that 
makes them palatable to one of my domestic 
habits. She doesn’t soar to the giddy heights 
of newspaper contributions, she merely pours her 
tender thoughts ‘nto my responsive heart and 
serves up her sentiment as she does her pies, for 
my internal edification. Araminta’s last verses 
were on soup, a mice, quiet, home-like subject, 





on which she spreads herself in an easy graceful 
and unassuming style. It opens thus: 


When aching heart and wearied brain, 
Seek refuge from distress and pain; 
And yearning for an inward friend 
Some subtle cheer and charm to lend— 
What flowing food, or feeding flow 
Can banish care, and conquer woe, 
And give the inner life such glow, 
As soup? 


I ventured to observe to Araminta that there 
was just a trifle too much sentiment in her words 
to fit the unsentimental subject she had under dis- 
cussion, but she rebelled. at the criticism and 
said I lacked poetic instinct. As I had been 
told that same thing before by no less a poetic 
comet than George Edgar Montgomery, whose 
scientific inspirations always were a mystery to 
me, I subsided and thought that perhaps she 
might be right. 

Do you know that I find a strange amount of 
poetic appreciation existing in this prosaic 
city? 

There’s ‘‘The Danicheffs” at the Union 
Square Theatre. ‘That’s a wonderfully poetic 
play. Too ideal by half for my impregnable 
spirit that has quaffed its knowledge of life in a 


| boarding-house, where the landlady won’t take 


sentiment for rent, or poetry in exchange for 
corned beef, and yet in the audience I have 
seen a turbulent Broad street broker, so calm 
his soul as to weep over an actor with blonde 


| hair. 


[ thought so when | 


I married her, and I haven’t changed my mind. | 


She’s a trifle poetic, but I can bear with that, 
for she makes good pies and plays the piano in 


such a way as to put me to sleep when all else | 


fails, and those are accomplishments that can- 
not be prized too highly. 


The actor with blonde hair is Thorne. He 
plays Osip, and Osip is called upon to do the 
sacrificing in this modern emotional drama. 
It wouldn’t be modern emotional, if there 
wasn’t more or less sacrifice about it. ‘Thorne 
immolates himself in a blonde beard. There 
is something extremely touching in blonde emo- 


Good pies are-one of the requisites of ma-/| tion. A Frou Frou, without light hair, wouldn’t 
trimonial felicity. When I return to the bosom | 


of my family, sore with the defeats that daily 
cross my literary path, the sight of one of Ara- 
minta’s pies consoles me. I have been mollified 


be a Frou Frou. 


And ‘to think that men- with Spartan souls, | 
when behind their counters, and women who ; 


| can muster up the veriest Amazonian bravery 


by her minces and pacified by her pumpkins | 
oftener than any rebellious infant has ever | 


been of Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup. 
advice to all young men about to marry, is to 
mate with a pie-maker. 

There is something extremely domestic in 
dough. The girl who can grasp it with a 
thorough understanding, must be of a pliable 
nature; she may be tart at her times in her dic- 
tion, or crusty in her manner, but the soft affec- 
tionate dough in her nature will cling to her 
still. 


My | 


over a kitchen fire, in an argument with a cook, 
should succumb to the influence of ethereal 
stage-emotion and auburn hair, is a matter for 
psychological analysis. 

Yes, there must be a stratum of poetry in 
the anatomical construction of even the average 
New Yorker. 

Palmer, the manager, of all unpoetic fiends 
the most prosaic, goes into his theatre, watches 
the play and weeps with the rest over the sad 
spectacle he is responsible for, and doesn’t 


| smile until he has carefully stowed away the, 


And you can rest assured that the giri who | 


can throw her soul into a pie, is fit to shine in 
brighter spheres. She won’t be so apt to rave 
over a pull-back dress, as some other less accom- 
plished maidens, but she will be sustained and 
soothed by an unfaltering grace that is born 
of useful and purifying knowledge. 

After all, what is a pull-back dress? A flimsy 
bauble of fashion! And what is fashion to a 
girl who lives for a higher aim than a social 
hop or a wedding party? A foolish, fickle god- 
dess, whose votaries are legion, but a legion of 


} 


unthinking, unreasoning imbeciles, not one of | 


whom, perhaps, can make a pie. 


| 


balance in favor of his exchequer. But in his 
case I can see where the poetic and the prosaic 
blend. For a2 sum equal to Palmer’s profits I 
could myself become imbued with almost as 
much sentiment. Poetry after all is a harmless 
thing; and it isn’t half so unnerving as the 
dyspepsia. 

Now that I have touched upon the theatre, I 
feel more in my element. 
well enough for occasional side issues, but the 
bulls-eye of my target is never struck until I 
have got into the auditorium. 


I don’t like the Danicheffs. I could never 


keep awake to sit through its four acts of | 











Pies and poems are | 





glittering dullness, but I have been charmed 
by one sweet face that sheds its gentle lustre 
upon the scene, by one sweet voice that makes 
even the combined inconsistencies of Dumas 
and Prince Newsky seem endurable—almost 
delightful—and that is the face, the voice of 
Anna—Sara Jewett’s Anna. I’m gushing now, 
I know it, but I can’t help it. Every man has 
his weakness, but it is less a weakness when he 
has the courage to own it. Mine is Sara 
Jewett. 

You may rave over Clara Morris, if you will. 
You'll have many to help you; or if you’re not 
that way inclined, there’s George Knight, who 


| has just been having the most artistic of fits in 


sth Avenue; or there’s Mary Anderson, who is 


| only eighteen years old,and playsMeg Meriles, all 
over the country in Charlotte Cushman’s most 


approved style; or there’s Baby Yenson, who is 
younger still, and almost as precocious—but as 
for me I have chosen my affinity. I have list- 
ened to her voice; I have felt her emotion in 
blonde hair; [ have been pierced by her 
scream; and, whether it be folly or a fatal fancy, 
her sorrow seems born ofa gentle art, that glides 
into your heart without crushing it—her love 
the winsome wooing of a lovely light, that never 
flares or scorches you with a fevered flame, 
but makes you dream of flowers and buds 
and * # * # 

Araminta has been looking over my shoul- 
der. 

‘“‘'That’s a nice way for a married man to 
talk,” she has just exclaimed. In vain I try to 
argue with her and prove that an affinity in art 
is not an affinity in nature, that though I 
worship - Sara Jewett from the auditorium, yet 
at home beneath the lustre of my Araminta’s 
eye— 

But she refuses to be convinced. 

“If you must write about theatres, Mr. Drift, 
there’s ‘ Blue-Glass,’ at Daly’s, and ‘A Trip to 
the Moon,’ at Booth’s, and ‘ Mrs Oates’, at the 
Lyceum”— 

‘* And ‘My Awful Dad,’ at Wallack’s,” I sug- 
gested. 

But I must postpone all of these for a future 
issue. I shan’t feel sentimental then, and shall 
be better able to point out the occult beauty of 
these various attractions. 

In the meanwhile, | am 
Ethereally yours, 
Srtas Drirt. 

P. S.—Araminta has just finished a custard 
pie. Not even Wagner’s music can stir me from 
my post now. S. D. 





Mme. Essipoff added to her signature, in the 
album of a Chicago musician, the words: ‘“ Chi- 
cago is not good.” To have been fully in the 
spirit of the thing, she should have written: 
‘Chicago is N. G.” 


I. 


What is Augustin Daly going to do? He has 
actually failed to procure an injunction on 


‘‘Lemons” in Chicago. We don’t see how the 
great enjoiner is going to bear up against such 
a defeat. He has placed himself under ‘‘Blue- 
glass” to recover. 


With no small amount of ecstacy do we learn 
that Mile. Sara, the celebrated eccentric dan- 
seuse, has been engaged to travel with the 
Soldene English Comic Opera Company. Mlle. 
Sara is said to be one of the highest, tallest 
and most extravagant kickers on the stage. 
“‘If business doesn’t pick up, it must be kicked 
up,” is evidently Manager Chizzola’s notion 
of things. 


Puck takes credit’to himself for discovering 
the whereabouts of Charlie Ross—he is the 
Editor of the London Judy. 
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THE SPTAGEK. 
MY AWFUL DAD! 


L&sTER WALLACK ap- 
peared as an awful Dad 
for the first time at his 
theatre on Saturday night 
last. He wasn’t such a 
very awful Dad after all, 
and looked as spry as a 
groomed colt and as hap- 
py as a June Bug or a 
clam at high tide. He 
frisked about, he danced, 
he sang, he whistled, he laughed in the most 
approved manner, wonderful for a man of— 
well, never mind his age. What Charles 
Mathews has left of his French original—we 
presume he has had a French original—every- 
one has—is, taken altogether, a jolly two hours 
of something or other with nonsense, impossi- 
bilities and Lester Wallack running through 
it. The “Dad” is rather a little too leading- 
gentish for his wig; but Charles Matthews isn’t 
responsible for that. The dialogue is evidently 
meant to be funny. The audience was heard 
to laugh on numerous occasions. Lester Wal- 
lack sang ‘‘Hildebrandt Montrose,” ard _ bull- 
dozed Beckett, the latter being possibly an- 
noyed at his position, which enabled Lester to 
monopolize the “funny business.” 

And with all due regard for Mr. Harry 
Beckett, we must say he did not look like a 
rising barrister—he looked rather like a bar- 
rister who had been sat upon. 

The feminine loveliness which the play re- 
quires; is not allowed proper opportunities of 
expansion. Miss Rose Wood gives us just 
enough of her bewitching presence to make us 
long for more; and the other ladies in the cast 
treat us quite as shabbily. 

By way of compensation, however, Mr. 
Shannon has an excellent chance to prove be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that, in spite of 
his Celtic cognomen, he is ‘‘ Deutsch!” 

The play, as a whole, might have been better, 
but we have to acknowledge that it might have 
been immensely worse. It contains some de- 
cidedly immoral things—“ in a moral way ”— 
but nothing calculated to work serious injury to 
the moral tone of the inetropolis. 











THE STATISTIC FIEND. 





paper in the country, has just published 


A a “Statistic fiend” who figures in every 
the following: 


“ Tax is paid in Great Britain on a million and a quarter of dogs; 
being a licensed dog to every twenty-five inhabitants.” — 


It might, perhaps, be equally interesting to 
know how many dog’s legs that would make; 
allowing four legs a piece for ninety-nine dogs 
out of every hundred (the odd dog being three- 
legged), you can get a neat little mathematical 
proposition in which you can multiply and di- 
vide at libitum. Ninety-nine is a good number 
to multiply with; just try it. 

“This country produced 420,000,e00 pounds of rosin last year.” 


Highly interesing to fiddlers; any man who 
can tell from that how many times the Wedding 
March from ‘‘ Lohengrin” can be played, 
allowing four rubs of the bow on the rosin, after 
every bar will be given a years subscription and 
a chromo. 

“It is said that there are twelve miles of shelving for books in 
the British Museum.” 


This is a beautiful bit of arithmetical cal- 





shelving traveling at the rate of two blocks a 


minute, The result will be about as interesting 
to the general public as the original item. 

“The proportion of Roman Catholies to Protestants in Ireland is 
nearly three and a half to one.” 

We should like to interview that half of a 
Catholic, and hear what he has to say no that 
subject. 

We have a grudge against the statjstic fiend, 
whoever he may be. He shoots forth the most 
brain-fevering figures every hour of the day, 
and his fury never abates! Where does he 
live? and why does he do this thing? It must 
be because there is nobody to contradict iiim. 
When he tells us that the average gad-fly winks 
his eye four million times a month, who’s going 
to catch a gad-fly and watch him wink? What 
can you do but believe him ? 








THE YEARNING OF LOVE. 


weetly I dream 
of a dear, pret- 
ty creature, 
Glowing with beauty and teeming with grace, 
Joy in each accent, and love in each feature, 
Light in her eye, and a soul in her face. 


But oftener still do I dream of a dozen, 

As fair as the one that I dreamed about first, 
And wonder if ever ’mong sweetheart or cousin 
I'll settle on her who is sweetest or worst. 


But no, ’tis in vain that my unrestrained passion, 
Which drives me in sympathy hither and there, 
Can sober itself in a pure, proper fashion, 
And find one alone all its throbbings to share. 


O! where, in this world can a heart in its chases, 
With feelings so wild and so grand in its scope, 
Be loved in the plural, and meet the embraces 


Of darlings unnumbered, all waiting to slope? |- 


Ah, sweetly I dream of a land sentimental, 

Beyond the cold regions of dollars and cents, 
Where, wrapt in the splendors of life oriental, 
Are bosoms all heaving with fondness intense. 


If joys there be elsewhere, oh, do not com- 
pare ’m 

To ecstasies whispering over the seas; 

Oh, mine is a nature that pines for a harem 

To dote on a thousand affectionate “‘she’s.”” 








HER MONEY’S WORTH. 
We hear of a peasant girl in Australia, who 
on inheriting a fortune of $300,000, instead of 
firing up into wild schemes for the invest- 








cadian lass may scoop in all the feathered 
peds, that she can conveniently control and 
in feathers and felicity to the end of her 
But while she is enjo her highly 
life in the poultry-yard, we cannot 

ing what will become of the unconsumed 
hundred thousand. A thousand dollars worth 
of fowls ovght to satisfy any normal appetite; 
but even allowing for this rustic heiress a more 
than ordinary greed and giving her an extra 
thousand for chickens—there would still remain 
$298,000 to account for. This is a serious mat- 
ter and ought to be looked into. ‘There are 
too many enterprising young men about town 
in need of capital to further various plans and 
purposes of value to mankind, to permit of so 
many hundreds of thousands going to waste 
in a country house among hens and roosters. 
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An exchange says: “‘ While Mr. Beecher was 
lecturing in Minneapolis the other evening a 
grey cat ascended the steps of the platform, 
walked up to the lecturer, and very familiarly 
rubbed herself against his legs, to the great 
amusement of the audience. Mr. Beecher 
simply stopped, looked down, and laughingly 
remarked, “ Well, now I am beginning to feel 
at home.” If all Mr. Beecher needs to make 
him feel at home is a cat rubbing against his 
legs, he can be accommodated on every house- 
top in the country. 





Jay Charlton’s letter in the Danbury News, 
says that the Japanese Consul General for New 
York is the color of a dark hen’s egg. Are 
there blondes and brunettes among the hens, 
and wherein do their eggs differ ? 


If there is any one thing more than another 
tending to awaken man’s faith inthe proverb 
that “‘honesty is the best policy,” it is to read 
of a good little boy finding a pocket-book con- 
taining $400, and, on returning it to its owner, 
receiving seven cents and a postaye-stamp in 
reward. y 


, 


There was a Don Cameron in the last Cabinet, 
but there will be a Don-Key in this one. 








Answers Yor the Anrious. 


"[ HoucH this is Puck’s first appearance, 

his correspondents. having taken Time by 
the forelock, have stolen a march on him, and 
have sent in their questions. What can he do 
but answer them ? 

CLARENCE.— May Cousins Kiss ?—We haven't 
the slightest objection. On the contrary, if 
you have a cousin who wants to kiss you, let 
him—-want to. The only point to consider in 
regard (o this question is, whether the cousin 
you intend to kiss is your own or “ another 
fellow’s.” 

VioLET.—That rests entirely upon the nature 
of the school which you wish to begin. If it be 
a Sunday school, we should say, teach twice a 
week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

History.—Who is the smartest man in New 
York ?—Modesty prevents us from answering. 

Yes.—‘“‘ Will you?”—Perhaps, we will; but 
if we shouldn’t, would you? 

AutHor.—No Sir, Stuart Robson’s voice 
isn’t the result of an accident. It grew. 

AwpanTE.-—“I hear that Max Strakosch has 
got the telephone; is that a new sickness, and 
if so what is good ferit!” You are evidently 
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culation and permits of some very charming | ment of her money in bonds, blue-glass, or | J ° 

deductions. y body who has the time to | pull-backs, very modestly declared that all she | SracEe-struck,—Mr. ol gi in 

spare, can figure up how long it would take a| wanted to make her y was “a nice little | Hamlet and then in Blue ‘ Th pieces 
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fhe flomance of a foarding ffouse. 


BY Mark ]NSLEE. 


CHAPTER I. 
HE LONGS FOR IT. 
4 rs. BowZER was a worthy woman, who 
JN let out rooms with board in the fas- 
Zs cinating neighborhood of Bleecker 


Street. It was a comfort to her, she said, now 
that her poor dear man was dead and gone, to 


|» have the company of a few estimable people 





% 


(references required), for a moderate compen- 
sation. Mrs. Bowzer’s age was uncertain, and 
her boarders thought her temper quite as un- 
certain as her age. She was large of stature, 
and her figure might be described as—bulgy. 
From whatever standpoint you considered her, 
she presented the appearance of having been 
inflated vigorously, but unequally. a 

It was breakfast time at the Bowzer mansion, 
and the guests were straggling one by one into 
the dingy basement room where their dreary 
meals were served. Out of doors there was a 
chill rain falling, and the drops beat against the 
dirty window panes with a mournful cadence. 
The damp, raw air penetrated into the house 
and made the teeth of the dejected boarders 
chatter with the cold. 

**You ought’nt to mind it,” said Mr. Pitter- 
pin, a gentleman who dispensed hairpins and 
tape in a store on Sixth Avenue, “‘if it’ll help 
you get your masticators through this here 
filly dee bif, though I guess it’s more likely to 
have come from some old horse than a filly.” 
It is unnecessary to add after this cheering re- 
mark, that Mr. Piperpin was the acknowledged 
wit of the Bowzer establishment. 

“**Nawful day, ain’tit ?’’ said Miss Meacham, 
tossing a Jong and frowsy curl coquettishly over 
her shoulder, as she ogled Mr. Pitterpin in the 
most bewitching manner with a faded blue 
eye. 

“You bet,” replied Mr. Pitterpin, reaching 
across the table, and diving his knife into an 


unsavory looking substance which Mrs. Bowzer, | 


with her most lofty air, had announced as 
“‘ fresh butter.” 

Just as the conversation reached this interest- 
ing point, a young man entered the room. He 
was about twenty-three years old, trimly built, 
and had a kind, expressive, intelligent face. 
He seated himself at one end of the table, and, 
as he did so, spoke a cordial word to a young 
lady who was placed at his right hand. She 
looked at him with a mournful expression upon 
her face, and her lips barely parted as she mur- 
mured a reply. ‘Then her eyes fell, and she 
was silent again, taking no heed of what was 
going on about her. 

“*Fected thing, ’s my opinion,” whispered 
Miss Meacham to Mr. Pitterpin, from behind 
a hand adorned with a multitude of cheap rings 
and finger-nails which were sombrely tipped 
with black. 

‘‘Ain’t she a layin’ her pipes, though, for that 
Mr. Lane?” remarked Mr. Pitterpin under his 
breath. 

Richard Lane was engaged in a manful 
struggle with a portion of what purported to be 
beefsteak, and was making a remark which bore 
somewhat heavily upon its character, just as the 
landlady came into the room fron the kitchen, 
where she had been superintendending the pre- 
paration of the breakfast by her fourteen-year- 
old cook. } 

Mrs. Bowzer overheard Richard’s remark} 
and paused; fury was in her eye, and a large 
carving-knife was in her hand, Her bosom 
heaved so with the intensity of the emotions 


that agitated her that, as Mr, Pitterpin remark- | 


ed, “it looked like it would dust” and she 
waved the carving-knife frantically in front of 





her, as if she were about to start upon a sealp- 
ing expedition. 

** Have I lived to see the day as people would 
come into my house me as keeps a first-class 
place for high-toned people only and hash no 
oftener than is good for to keep them from 
awearinout their stummicks and my vittels to 
be treated than if it was no better than fit for 
dogs and me a widder woman with better days 
behind me and the alms-house a starin me in 
the face,” ruled out Mrs. Bowzer without paus- 
ing for breath, and rounding off her sentence 
with a sound that was something between a sob, 
a snort, and a snivel. 

*“Why, Mrs. Bowzer,” said Richard, looking 
up quietly and coolly, ‘“‘I wasn’t abusing your 
‘vittels’, as you call them, I was only remarking 
how unnecessary it seemed for so firm a piece 
of steak as this to be held together by such an 
extraordinary amount of tendon.” 

At this speech Miss Meacham remarked 
“Ye he!” 

By this time Mr. Bowzer had caught her 
breath again and another stream of words welled 
from her lips. ‘‘If them as has paid what they 
owes has fault to find it’s the fault of them as 
doesn’t pay and they can find fault with them. 
It’s the innercent as has to suffer for the guilty.” 

‘Well, Mrs. Browzer, I don’t owe you any- 
thing, do I?” asked Richard. 

“No, Mr. Lane; you don’t, but I wil/ say 
that others is not as pertickerler as you, and 
what I means I says and what I says I sticks 
to,” and she glanced beyond Richard at the 
young lady who sat at his right hand. She, 
poor thing, had become very pale, and as Miss 
Meacham remarked, ‘looked ’sif she’d ’awent 
through the floor.” It was not long before she 
left the table and hurried up stairs. 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Browzer ta Richard, when | 


she had gone, “it’s fifteen dollars she owes me 
up to this blessed day and I’m never likely to 
see it ever.” 

Richard Lane was going the way to become 
a self-made man. Left an orphan at fifteen, 
he had expended his meagre funds in- pursuit 
of a legal education. He occupied the position 
of under-clerk, copyist, and general factotum 
in the office of Badger and Banger, who were 
renowned as hard taskmasters. He war earnest, 
industrious, upright and faithful, and was a cool, 
clear-headed reasoner. His position in life 
was a humble one. For the present he took 
without complaint what fortune threw in his 
way, but he believed himself able to wrest from 
her something better than the scanty favors she 
was doling out to him now. 

He had been sitting at the table next the 
young lady who had incurred Mrs. Bowzer’s 
displeasure for more than a month. She had 
given her name as Florence Kingsley when she 
came among the Boarders, and she was looking 
for employment. She had a knack for fancy- 
work and labored steadily in her room day after 
day, going out only when she wished to dispose 
of a finished article. This was all the boarders 
knew about her, except that she was evidently 
a cultivated, lady-like and certainly a very 
pretty girl of about nineteen, with dark chest- 
nut hair and a winning smile—when she did 
smile—which was seldom. When she had en- 
gaged her room, Mrs. Bowzer had said that she 
would make an exception in her case, though 
it was, the first time in her’ life as sure as her 
name, was Mehitable Bowzer, that she had ever 
done such a thing, and she would not require 
any reference from her. This was generally 
what Mrs. Bowzer said to every new comer. 

Richard Lane could hardly be called a sus- 


| ceptible youth, but Miss Kingsley’s sweet face 


was already making sad havoc with his heart. 
He had. begun by feeling compassion for her, 
she seemed so friendless and foram, and she 
was growing so paie and wan, but now that 
compassion was turning into something stronger, 





and it bade fair to devolop into the ardent spirit 
of love. 

“I believe I'll have to ride to-day,” said 
Richard, as he opened the hall-door, and looked 
mournfully at the big drops that splashed spite- 
fully upon the pavements. “Both, ways too) if 
it don’t hold up, and that means no sandwich 
for lunch. I wish I hadn’t such a confounded 
appetite all the time; poor folks have no busi- 
ness with stomachs. I’d rather own an um- 
brella this morning than a stomach.” 

As he stood upon the platform of the crowded 
horse-car, he said to himself, “‘but think of the 
people who are poorer than I am. There’s 
that Miss Kingsley. Ah! I do feel sorry for 
that girl. She is so different from the rest of 
the crowd at Bowzer’s. Hang it all, I’d like to 
be able to pay the money she owes that old 
harridan. I’ve got just fifteen dollars too, due 
me at the office, but it’ll have to go for some 
new clothes. These are like Bowzer, they’ve 
seen better days.” 

But he could not put Florence’s sad, refined 
face out of hismind. He wondered where her 
friends were, and what she was doing in such a 
place, in. the company of people like Miss 
Meacham, and Pitterpin, and Bowzer, and— 
yes—and. himself. He knew he was too much 
beneath her to be.entitled even to the smallest 
amount of her consideration. And yet, she 
see ned to regard him kindly. Oh! if he were 
only a rich man, and could ask her to share his 
home with him, so that he might have that 
charming face by him always. 

When Richard reached the office, he had 
scarcely a moment to dry his clothes before the 
apology for a fire which smouldered in the little 
grate, when Mr. Badger said to him: 

“Mr. Lane, ah, um! don’t waste time, don’t 
waste time, don’t waste time. Here, copy this, 
will. When I was your age, young men had 
something to do besides lounging before the 
fire.” 

Richard took the paper and sat down to 
work. It was a rough copy of a will, obtained 
for a client from the Surrogate’s office the day 
before. In effect it left to a certain Florence 
Kirby the sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which sum in the event of her dying child- 
less, was to go to his guardian, one Amos Col- 
cott, the client, who had applied to have the 
copy made. 

“Ah!” thought Richard as he rode the words 
‘Florence Kirby’, ‘‘it’s the same Christian name 
as her’s, and the initials are the same, too. 
What a sweet name Florence is. Poor girl, 
poor girl,” and then he sighed, “I can’t help 
thinking about you, do what I will.” Then in 
a moment, “Hello! If here isn’t Alf. Single- 
ton’s name signed as a witness. He’s gone now 
though. He was a good fellow, that’s certain.” 

The will was short, and Richard copied it 
quickly. When it was finished, he took it to 
Mr. Badger, and as he gave it to that gentle- 
man, he remarked: ‘Mr. Badger, if you don’t 
mind, I'd like to draw that fifteen dollars that’s 
due me. I want to make some use of it to- 
day.” 

Fifteen dollars! Ah, um! That’s a large 
sum, a large sum, for a young man like you, 
with no family. I hope you don’t intend. to 


‘put it to any improper use. Won’t five dollars 


do for the present?” 

‘No, sir, I'd like to have it all, if you please.”’ 

Mr. Badger fumbled over his check-book and 
after a vast deal of labor for so small an amount, 
finished off a check for the desired sum, and 
had a receipt entered into a small book which 
he locked up carefully in the safe. 

Richard returned to his desk, directed an 
envelope, folded up a piece of blank paper, 
which he put into it, and then he went for the 
letters by that morning’s mail. On his way to 
the Post Office, he stopped to have his check 
cashed. He took the money, looked at it sadly 
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a moment, then wrapped it in the blank piece 
of paper, sealed it up in the envelope, and 
dropped it into the letter-box. The rest of 
that day he worked with a light heart. 





CHAPTER Il. 
HE TRIES FOR IT. 


The rain had subsided into a weak drizzle 
when Richard Lane went up the steps of his 
boarding-house, at six o’clock that evening. 
The small hall-way was dimly lighted, and the 
dwellers within the gates of Bowzer were com- 
ing down the stairs to their dinner, which sent 
up a perfumed menu of its own manufacture 
through the house, in the shape of a pungent 
odor of grease, cabbage and corned beef. He 
encountered Miss Meacham on the stairs, in 
fact he almost ran the young female down in 
his haste. 

‘‘Pardon me, Miss Meacham,” he said, with a 
gallant air that had a slight dash of irony in it, 
“I did not see that such a lovely obstacle as 
yourself stood in my path.” 

‘‘What ’n impedint man you are, Mr. Lane,” 
giggled Miss Meacham, “I won’t listen to you, 
you'll think me a giddy creature if I do,” and 
she tapped him playfully on the shoulder with a 
badly-disabled fan, attached to her waist by a 
dirty bit of ribbon. 

When he took his seat at the head of the 
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| ladies’ hair in the very best style with her shop 
| not two blocks away from here and she a goin’ 


table, a place of honor accorded him by Mrs. | 


PUCK: 
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Bowzer on account of his belonging to such a | 
grand “‘purfession” as the law, his companions 
in boarding-house misery were all in their | 
places, and opposite him sat the refulgent head 
of the establishment. She was dispensing 
chunks of gristly corned beef with a severe and 
majestic air, fully in accord with the import- 
ance of her task. 

Miss Kingsley was at his right hand, as usual. 
He looked at her intently. Her face, though 
sad, was more composed than it had been of | 
late. It had lost something of the anxious ex- 
pression which had trqubled him. 

“Ah,” he said to himself drawing a long 
breath, “‘I have made er happier, and I can 
have no greater happiness than that thought 
brings.” 

“Tt’s luck that does it,” Mr. Pitterpin was 
saying. ‘‘ You may have all the brains in the 


| world and be as knowin’ as the old bird that 
| laid the Atlantic cable, and if you don’t have 


luck, you’ll never have nothin’. It ain’t be- | 
cause these fellows with loads of tin are any 
smarter than the rest of us,” here Mr. Pitter- 
pin tried not to look too conscious of his own 
mental capacity, ‘‘but it’s because they've struck | 
a lucky chance.” 

‘“‘It’s as sure as you’re born you're right,” 
answered Mrs. Bowzer.. “‘As my sister was a 
sayin’ to me only this very day, she as does up 


among the best families in the City if I do say | 
it myself, she says to me, ‘Mehit’, she says, 
‘there’s that Mr. Amos Colcott and I dressed 
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his wife’s hair reg’lar up to the day she died 


| blessed if he ain’t gone and had a gal he had 


charge of get drowned and all her money, a 


| hundred thousand dollars, comes te him’, she 
| Says.” 


A murmur of surprise ran around the table, 
but Florence’s hands and lips trembled violent- 
ly. Richard said to Mrs. Bowzer innocently, 

‘‘What was the name of the girl that was 
drowned, Mrs. Bowzer ?” 


‘Kirby, or something like that. I didn’t 


_ understand pertickerler what her name was.” 


‘‘And how did it happen?” asked Richard. 

“Why, she ups one day and went away from 
her home she bein’ a livin’ with the Colcotts 
and sort o’ looney in her head and they a goin’ 
to shut her up in a loon-attic asylum and they 
heard as how there was a steamship-wreck at sea 
and her among the passingers.” 

‘* Miss Kingsley, I beg your pardon, but are 
you not well?” asked Richard kindly, and in a 
low tone. 

“It’s nothing,” said Florence in a choking 
voice; ‘‘only this room is so hot, and my head 


| aches so badly.” 


He poured out a glass of water for her from 
a pitcher which stood beside him. She swal- 
lowed a little hastily and partly regained her 
composure. Fortunately no one but Richard 
had observed her fright; the. rest were. too 


| busy with their comments upon Mrs. Bowzer’s 
story. 


The next morning was bright and pleasant. 
Richard was dressing in his back hall bed-room, 
and taking an occasional look out of the window 
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at the sun-light which threw a broad and healthy 





_ glow over the sodden back-yards which con- 
’ stituted the “ view.” 


All at once he saw a 
number of pieces of paper fluttering through 
the air. 

**Some one tearing up a letter, I suppose,” 
he said. ‘It must be Miss Kingsley, too; her 
room’s just over mine, i believe. It’s very 
strange that she should look so frightened last 
night at the dinner-table, when Bowzer spoke 
about the fortune that has come into Mr. Col- 
cott’s hands so unexpectedly. Curious I should 


have been copying only a few hours before on | 
| handwriting! 


the will which left him the money. And that 


Miss Kirby was drowned, it seems, from Bow- | 
: Still her hand had touched it. He picked it up, 


zer’s account. That’s the way he comes by the 
fortune. Well, I don’t wish him joy. What 
I’ve seen of him at the office, I don’t like, 
He’s got a bad face.” 

That night at dinner Richard missed the 
sweet neighbor who had sat at his right hand. 
When the meal was nearly over, and she had 
not made her appearance, he ventured a question 
on the subject. 

“‘What has become of Miss Kingsley, this 
evening?” 

“Oh! law, didn’t you know ?” simpered Miss 
Meacham. “Dear me, I’m ’fraid you'll be so 
’stressed if we tell you.” . 

**T think not,” said Richard. 

** Well, she’s gone,” said Miss Meacham. 

“Gone!” repeated Richard. 

** Yes,” broke in Mrs. Bowzer, ‘‘she comes 
to me this morning, with the money as she was 
a owin’ me and it was fifteen dollars and she said 
she must leave, and she left.” 

Ah, Richard, you did not know before this 
moment how profound an impression Florence 
Kingsley had made upon your heart. You 
knew, to be sure, that it was a pleasure to have 
her by your side twice a day; to receive a few 


ekind words from her, or a grateful look when 


you showed her some delicate attention, but 





PUCK. 
you little thought, my boy, that with her ab- 
sence all the glow and color would fade from 
your life. Gone! Yes. ‘That thought brings 

.a choking sensation into your throat, and makes 
your hand shake a little, and fills your eyes 
with an uncomfortable moisture, does it not ? 

Richard went to his room that evening ina 
gloomy frame of mind. He opened his window 


piece of paper lying on,the ledge. 





** There,” he thought, ‘‘is a scrap of the letter 


| she was tearing up this morning.” 


Who could it be from? If it were on/y in her 
He would have liked to keep it, 
if it were. It would be a precious memento. 
gav2 a careless glance at it, then an eager one, 
then went to the light with it and scanned it 
closely, his face all the while expressing great 
surprise. It was rather larger than its com- 
panions which he had seen blown about by the 
wind that morning. On one side were these 
words: ‘‘ Your guardi 
‘Mr. Colcott ie 








guardi Mr. Colcott.’ ‘Your guardian.’ 
Yes, that’s it: ‘your guardian, Mr. Colcott.’ 
Great heavens! what have I stumbled upon? 
Florence Kingsley, Florence Kirby. But Flo- 
rence Kirby was drowned at sea. It is not 
possible. And yet it is, it can’t be any other 
way. If I had been drinking anything, I should 
say it had affected my brain. It’s in something 
of awhirl. Whew! I can’t stand this; just 
let me get into the fresh air where I can exer- 
cise a little. Maybe my mind will get into 
proper working order then.” 








He started off at a tremendous pace in the 


| direction of Washington Square. Arriving there, 


he threw himself on one of the benches, stretch- 
, ed his legs out—they were rather long and he 
| was never entirely at his ease until they were 


| properly disposed,—and then he began to | 


to close the blinds, and, as he did so, saw a | 





” and on the other: | 


Richard repeated these words aloud, “ ‘Your | 
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mutter to himself in an indignant manner; as 
follows: 

“Insane, indeed! What dam—ahem! damag- 
ing nonsense! Why, she’s the sweetest, loveliest, 
—dear, dear, dear, and she’s gone too; gone, 
and I may never see her again. Yes, that’s the 
way it could have happened.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


EnGuisx_ Brussets, THree Pry and Incrain, also, Srair CARPETS, 
Vexvet Rucs, Crums Crorns, Ou CLorus, etc., 
very cheap at the Old Place 


No. 112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States 
free of charge. J. A. BENDALL, 


BP SEND FOR PRICE LIST.-@& 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
—— Established 1859, — 
Principal Office: I75 Broadway. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
357 Bowery, New York, 


| 
¥. pE MAuiGnon, Business Manager. 
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5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, 
G. ScHimMMEL, Business Manager. 
236 Washington St., Hoboken, 
Epw. H. Stroruer, Business Manager. 





Capital $500,000.—Surplus $1,196,110.20 
Total Assets, July 1, $1,696,110.20. 
aa” Over $4,000,000.00 have already been paid to parties 


sustaining losses from fire. 
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BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, /r., Sole Agent, 
No. 78 Jounn Street, N. Y. P. O. Box rag. 
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Madison Square. 
Received also one of the Philadelphia Medals. 
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DOUBLE VICTORY! ~*~ 


Sremway & Sons have been decreed b rect C 
OF HONOR and TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIT, being incontestably the highest honors 
bestowed upon any — display at the Centennial Exhibition. To Messrs. Sreinway only 
has been ded, by the 1 








the supreme recompense, viz: TWO MEDAL‘ 


verdict of the Judges, ‘“‘rHE HIGHEST DEGREE OF EX- 
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CELLENCE IN ALL THEIR STYLES,” as shown by the {ollowing official report on the STEINWAY 
exhibit of Granp, Square, AND Upricut Pianos, viz: 


“For greatest concert capacity in Grand pianos, as also highest degree of 
excellence in all their styles of pianos, viz: Largest volume, purity and duration of 
tone, and extraordinary carrying capacity, with precision and durability of mech- 
anism; also novel disposition of the strings, and construction and bracing of the 


After this the rt minutely describes and indorses the six principal and most valuable 
eaten, which have made “Tue Steinway” 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


Sreinway & Sons, being the only piano-makers who manufacture ar pies of 
the instrument, including all the metal parts, were honored with an additional } 1 and Di- 

loma of Merit for “the surpassing excellence” of thir Machinery Hall exhibit, upon the fol- 
owing UNANIMOUS official report of the same judges: 


“These articles of composite metal show the highest perfection of finish 
and workmanship and the greatest firmness and uniformity of metal structure, a 
steel-like and sounding quality, with a tensile strength exceeding 5,000 ibs. per 
square centimeter, as demonstrated by actual tests. The full metal frames of 
cupola shape, possess an wnequaled degree of resistance, permitting a vastly in- 
creased tension of strings without the slighest danger of break or crack ir said 
metal frames, thereby considerably increasing the vibratory power, and augment- 
of their instruments.” 
FIRST GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, PARIS, 1867. 


GO 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON EXHIBITION. 1862, 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Aa” Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on application. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROOMS, 
STEINWAY HALL, 
| Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, —: 
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MAYER, MERKEL & OTTWANN, LITHOGRAPHERS, 22 8 24 CHURCH ST. BY. 








